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HARTLAUB’S TOURACO 


(Turacus hartlaubi) 
By Ceci. S. Wess (Dublin, Eire) 


Hartlaub’s Touraco is confined mainly to the Kenya Highlands but 
extends into Tanganyika Territory on Mt. Kilimanjaro and Mt. Meru. 
In Kenya its chief haunts are the forested slopes of Mt. Kenya, Mt. 
Elgon, and the Aberdare Mts. up to 10,000 feet, and it is also not un- 
common in the wooded ravines that extend from these mountains into 
the highland plains. It was in one of the latter that the writer first 
saw this Touraco in the Aberdare range at an altitude of 8,500 feet. 
This was in 1933 at which time Hartlaub’s Touraco was unknown to 
aviculture. 

This bird is so beautifully portrayed in the accompanying plate that 
it needs no description but those familiar with the Purple-crested 
Touraco (Gallirex porphyriolophus) will notice a marked resemblance if 
the white facial markings are excluded. 

To capture the atmosphere in which Hartlaub’s Touraco lives it is 
as well to take a glance at the Kenya Highlands, its inhabitants, and 
climate. Here, on the lower slopes of the Aberdares, the equator is 
near by; the days are hot but the nights, owing to the high altitude, 
become very cold, frequently showing white frost by the early morning. 
The air is dry and invigorating and so the daily extremes in tempera- 
ture cause little or no discomfort. However, in the rainy season (June 
and July) when the highlands are shrouded in mist for days on end, 
it is said to be distinctly gloomy and miserable. 

The forested ravines, which descend to a considerable depth below 
the level of the surrounding country, were brought into being, as was 
the Great Rift Valley, by a shrinkage in the earth’s crust. To descend 
into one of these from the surrounding grassland is a strange experience, 
for one is suddenly plunged into a totally different faunal and floral 
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zone. When I was first there, from early January to the end of April, 
the highland plains were alive with migrants, the most noticeable being 
Wheatears and Yellow Wagtails (Budytes flavus), there being several 
distinct races of the latter from widely separated localities but mingled 
together here on common ground. Male Jackson’s Whydahs (Drepano- 
plectes jacksoni) could be seen bobbing up and down in the grass like 
black balls of fluff doing their nuptial dance, and here and there, where 
there was a patch of flowering leonotis in an open situation, one might 
get a glimpse of the exquisite Kenya Malachite Sunbird (Nectarinia 
Samosa eneigularis). 

On approaching the ravine more leonotis, near cover, was in 
evidence and here were seen two gems of the sunbird world—the 
Golden-winged (Drepanorhynchus retchenowt) and the Tacazzé Sunbird 
(Nectarinia tacazze)—both looking indescribably beautiful in the 
tropical sunlight. 

On entering the forest a remarkable drop in temperature was 
evident and before proceeding very far magnificent specimens of wild 
olive and podocarpus trees, their branches festooned with masses of 
long pendant usnea, came into view. A rustle in the branches indicated 
a troop of Colobus Monkeys (Colobus polykomos matschiet) feeding quietly 
on leaves or berries or even on the usnea with which their long-haired 
robes harmonized so perfectly. Occasionally one would see a small 
party of White-headed Wood Hoopoes (Pheniculus bollet jacksoni) busily 
probing in crevices in the bark for insects, and more rarely a Narina 
Trogon (Apaloderma narina) flitting silently past to some branch, there 
to remain like a statue until the spirit moved it on again. 

If one were quiet enough the sprightly and gay-coloured White- 
starred Bush Robin (Pogonocichla stellata) would almost certainly be seen 
hopping in the undergrowth. In more open situations were clumps of 
Balsam (/mpatiens) with large Shield-bugs piercing their stems for plant 
juices. 


Frequently when I was enjoying all these things the comparative 
calm of the ravine was broken by the loud croaking call-notes of 
Hartlaub’s Touraco. This challenge was answered by another bird of 
the same species some distance away and yet another more distant 
until the whole ravine was echoing with their calls. After a minute or 
two of this outburst the strange forest atmosphere suddenly would 
return to normal. 


‘Touracos, like most fruit-eating birds in the tropics, travel consider- 
able distances in search of food, visiting certain fruit-bearing and 
berry-bearing trees scattered far and wide. They travel usually in 
pairs (though several pairs may be seen feeding together in one large 
tree) doing a regular daily round. One tree that I watched was 
visited regularly by two pairs of Hartlaub’s which used to arrive 
on the scene by sunrise, remain about fifteen minutes feeding, and 
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then disappear for the day, returning to the same tree towards 
5 p.m. for a final feed, presumably on the way back to their roosting- 
place. I have noticed these regular visiting hours with other ‘Touracos, 
but here in the Aberdares they are upset during the olive season. In 
February and March food suddenly becomes so plentiful that there 
must be tons to the acre, and search for it becomes unnecessary. As 
if by magic there is a sudden invasion of Masai Red-headed Parrots 
(Poicephalus gulielmi massaicus), Olive Pigeons (Columba arquatrix), and 
Sharpe’s Starlings (Pholia sharpet) so that the olive trees are alive with 
birds all feasting on the oily berries so lavishly supplied by nature. 

The Touracos could be seen to regurgitate the stones once the fruit 
had been digested. When the olive season was nearing its end the 
pigeons, parrots, and starlings disappeared as quickly as they came, 
leaving the Colobus Monkeys and the Touracos in peace. 

Hartlaub’s Touraco, like all the other members of the family, is 
perfectly adapted for an arboreal existence, its partly zygodactyl feet 
enabling it to run along branches with the greatest of ease. Also it 
bounds from branch to branch more like a monkey than a bird. If 
temporarily deprived of the power of flight through loss of its primaries 
it will not be greatly handicapped if in forest. It will run through the 
branches and jump from tree to tree with great agility and will never 
panic and fall if chased. 

The tail feathers come out remarkably easily (but grow again 
rapidly) which is surely a means of protection. It is by no means easy 
to catch hold of a Hartlaub’s Touraco by the body for it instantly 
arches its wings and bounds strongly forward deflecting the hands to 
its rear end and so one is left holding merely a bunch of tail-feathers ! 
This could easily happen to predators. 

By setting a flue net with large pockets in a wild olive tree I was 
able to capture six Hartlaub’s Touracos. These I kept in a small 
aviary until two days before my departure, when a native boy left the 
aviary door open allowing four to escape. However the remaining two 
were introduced to England in May, 1933. 

Since the second world war a number have been sent overseas from 
Kenya by certain animal catchers, and a pair found its way to the 
London Zoo where they have been much admired. The call of the 
Hartlaub’s Touraco does not differ greatly from that of the other 
Touracos of the same genus. Those who have become familiar with 
this sound in the wilds of Africa will be carried back there body and 
soul on hearing it in some Zoological Gardens. 
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BREEDING NOTES FOR 1953 AT WOBURN. 


By Tue Late Duke or Beprorp (Woburn, Beds, England) 


It seems to have been the rather general experience that the past 
winter which, while not abnormally cold, certainly began abnormally 
early, and was very long and unpleasant, has had an adverse effect 
on breeding results this summer. 

Rheas apparently found the winter so depressing that neither the 
three white birds which are now getting very old, nor the three grey 
ones which are young adults, succeeded in producing a single egg. 
Indeed the grey cock showed much less sign of being in breeding 
condition this season than he did last, when he was only two years old. 

With waterfowl the season has been a rather poor one, but not 
so bad as 1952, which is the worst ever remember. ‘Ten Red-breasted 
Geese were reared and one young Emperor Goose. The latter was 
killed by a mysterious enemy which pecked out its eyes, without doing 
it any other injury, twenty-four hours after it was released as an almost 
fully-fledged bird among peaceful, moulting companions. ‘The 
strange thing is that a similar fate overtook a young Magellan gander 
at the same stage of development about the same time last year, and 
a few years ago some adult Barnacle Geese suffered a similar fate. 
The Barnacles, when they were attacked, were far from the water, 
but the Emperor and Magellan were on the ponds. There seem to 
be no Crows or Magpies about at the present time, nor are there any 
predaceous fish which, if they injured one bird nearly adult, would 
also have inflicted injury on others which were adult but were not 
noticeably larger. 

Of Barred-breasted Magellan Geese I now have only a single female 
left. She apparently nested away from the Park, and as usual had her 
eggs or young destroyed by vermin. In old days, with no more 
efficient keepering, it was extremely rare for broods of this family to 
come to grief. Now, however, it is quite the exception for any young 
to survive, the only Ashy-headed goslings reared being a few that 
were caught up and put under hens as soon as their parents had 
brought them to the water. 

Snow Geese, Lesser Snow Geese, and Lesser White-fronted Geese, 
which for some years have not nested in the fox-proof enclosure in 
which they had been placed, were turned out in the Park for the 
summer as it is rare for foxes to cause trouble except during the 
winter months. None of the birds, however, nested, and spent most 
of the time wandering about trying to reach an Arctic breeding 
ground on foot ! 

A fair number of Carolina Ducks and Cinnamon Teal have been 
hand-reared. It is unfortunate that the latter pretty little bird usually 
falls a victim to coccidiosis when kept in the only enclosure which is 
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reasonably safe from vermin and that the males, when in breeding 
condition, appear to be so spiteful towards their own kind. Full- 
winged, they do not appear to stay. 

Coming now to the members of the Parrot family, neither pair of 
Roseate Cockatoos made any serious attempt to nest, and I have 
heard of other reliable breeding pairs in other hands behaving this 
year in a similar fashion. The Gang-Gang Cockatoos reared one 
young male instead of their usual two children. 

The old pair of Brown’s Parrakeets, which reared a good brood of 
five the first year I had them, but lost their young at ten days the two 
following years, this season got no further than inspection of nest- 
boxes. A short while ago I found the hen Brown’s on the floor of the 
aviary shelter holding her head on one side, and evidently seriously 
injured as a result of some fright she had sustained during the night. 
I expected to lose her, but after some days she fortunately recovered. 

For a second hen imported last year who proved an extremely 
difficult bird to acclimatize, I managed to secure a mate in late 
summer. Although she appeared to be very much in breeding condition 
at the time, and the pair took to one another at once, she too, got 
no further than occasionally examining a nest-box until it was too 
late in the year for it to be any use to encourage a breeding venture. 
The new cock had been mated to another hen before I received him, 
and in order to avoid complications due to the fidelity common in this 
species and some other Broadtails, I took precautions before intro- 
ducing him to his new mate to induce in the cock’s mind the conviction 
that his former marriage was a thing of the past with no possibility 
of any renewal. After being kept by himself for a few days before he 
was sent to me, I kept him also by himself for some days in a cage 
in the strange bird-room. After giving him ample time to become 
rather bored and lonely, and to forget his former home. and associa- 
tions, I had him brought out in his cage to the hen’s aviary and put 
down quietly just outside it. The introduction went off perfectly. 
She greeted him with enthusiasm, but also with the modesty which a 
cock Broadtail expects of his prospective mate, and when it was 
obvious that he too was favourably impressed we turned him out in 
the aviary as quietly as possible. 

The old breeding pair of Rock Peplars hatched five of their six 
eggs and reared a very healthy family—not a bad performance in view 
of the fact that the cock nearly died of coccidiosis last autumn and 
was extremely ill for a long period. 

One of the two young birds I trained to fly at liberty was lost 
through a curious and unlucky accident. I had three odd hens 
untrained as liberty birds and, having sold one of them, told the 
aviary attendant to catch her up. This he did, but failed to notice 
that the catching net had a hole in it. 






She discovered it while being 
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carried down to the bird-room, and shortly afterwards picked up one 
of the two liberty birds and went away with him, neither being heard 
of again. It was fortunate that I did not lose both youngsters. 

The old pair of blue Indian Ringnecks again did well, rearing 
four young ones. ‘This season the cock, always a rather queer-tempered 
individual, got bored with his entire family soon after the young had 
left the nest, and had to be removed to prevent him doing them an 
injury. A young pair of two-year-old blues seemed to be on the point 
of nesting when, through the agency of *‘ X ”’ or some mysterious and 
unlucky accident, the little inspection door in the side of the nest-box 
got open which so upset and alarmed the hen that she lost all interest 
in further operations. The third two-year-old young cock, as recorded 
elsewhere, produced two green young when mated to a lutino hen. 
The young I am rather afraid are both hens so that, while they would 
be split for blue, they cannot, unfortunately, carry any factor for albinism. 

A pair of Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, three years old, were obtained 
too late in the season to give them much chance of settling down to 
nest, and the pair of imported Citron-crested Cockatoos are so terribly 
nervous that it is not surprising that they also did nothing. 

The hen of the pair of Princess of Wales Parrakeets began by 
behaving in a tiresome way which is too often characteristic of her 
sex and species. She occasionally went into the nest-box, but instead 
of depositing her eggs there she laid several from the perch until 
[ put some soft material under the latter to deprive her of the pleasure 
of hearing them fall with a plop on the cement floor of the aviary flight 
when she decided to place a few in the nest itself, and even sit on them. 
When her young were half-grown she made a hearty meal of their 
plumage, so that they left the nest with little more than tail and flight 
feathers, but in the end they recovered and showed no sign of the 
bad treatment they had received. ‘The cock, unlike many cock Princess 
of Wales proved a most devoted husband and father, not only feeding 
the hen regularly, but also feeding the young when they left the nest 
long after their mother had ceased to take any interest in them. 

The Barrabands did not seem a very promising pair as the hen, 
imported the previous summer, was extremely badly affected with 
eye disease, and was only cured with great difficulty by the skill and 
patience of Dr. Lake. When the nest-box was put in, for some time 
she took only a very casual interest in it. ‘This, however, did not 
please the cock as I was made aware, not so much by the evidence of 
my eyes, as of my ears. With Barrabands, the cocks are the weaker 
sex so unlike Broadtails they cannot beat up their wives when they 
feel the latter are neglecting their domestic duties. What they cannot 
accomplish by force, however, they can sometimes bring about by 
continual nagging. The cock Barraband, when he is annoyed about 
anything, shows it, not only by ruffling his feathers and flapping his 
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wings, but also by making a peculiar peevish, whining noise. In this 


form of complaint the cock Barraband began to indulge fro 


m morning 


till night until it so got on his wife’s nerves that she went into the 
nest-box and laid six eggs. Five young birds were hatched and 
reared, but one or two of them were somewhat rickety, though others 


were good specimens. 
Manycolours reared two broods, four cocks and a hen 


in the first 


and a cock and two hens in the second. I kept one of the hens as a 


mate to a single cock Hooded to find out how near the hy! 


yrids would 


resemble Paradise, but unfortunately she has just died. The old hen, 


also, became ill with coccidiosis, but eventually made a goo 
The first sign of illness was that she appeared to experiet 


d recovery. 
ice a slight 


difficulty in flying and when she was at her worst, she was not only 


unable to fly, but quite unable even to open her wings. 

of flight was regained quite suddenly after she had been 
for some time. On the whole, however, coccidiosis has not 
so troublesome this year as it usually is, possibly because I 
giving all susceptible birds a course of ‘* Embazin”’ at tl 
periods during the dangerous period, i.e. July to October. 
that no drug will prevent coccidiosis, but that a bird ma 


The power 
improving 
been quite 
have been 
iree-weekly 

It is said 
y be cured 


if it has already been infected but the microbes have not yet reached 


the stage at which they begin to affect the health of their 


victims. 


Two pairs of Elegant Grass Parrakeets, one consisting of an imported 


cock and an English-bred hen and the other of two you 


ng birds I, 


myself, bred last summer, laid three lots of eggs each, but not a single 


one proved fertile. 


Turquosines did equally badly. The first lot of eggs from my old 
pair were all clear, and the second lot had young dead in the shell. 


The third lot produced more young dead in the shell anc 


1 one chick 


that died as soon as it was hatched. The fourth lot I gave to a pair 
of Elegants, but the hen gave up sitting just before the Turquosine 


eggs were due to hatch. 


Bourkes did rather better. My old pair reared two young in their 


first brood and two in their second. The cock, just as 


he did last 


year, started to bully the hen when the young of the first brood were 
still quite small, wanting her to go to nest again, so I removed him and 
disposed of him at the end of the season, as this stupid behaviour is 
not normal with Bourkes. In fairness to him I ought perhaps to add 
that when I returned him to the aviary for the second round he was 


perfectly well behaved with his two fully-fledged childret 


1, although 


he had not seen them since they were quite tiny. The second pair 
reared three young in their first round and two in the second, a third 
dying in the nest. The young cock in the second round is a par- 
ticularly beautiful specimen, large and richly coloured, so that I am 


keeping him as a mate for the hen with the unsatisfactor 


y husband. 
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A second pair of Turquoisines only produced two lots of infertile 
eggs. I bred the cock myself last year, and had some difficulty in 
mating him. The hen, which I got for him last autumn, who was a 
few weeks older than he, started to bully him, so that I had to keep 
them separate during the winter. When they were in breeding 
condition in the spring, I tried them together again, but the cock had 
neither forgiven nor forgotten the treatment he had received and 
attacked the hen most savagely. I managed to get him another hen 
who at first he found attractive but rather alarming. Before long 
they became good friends, but as I have already said, have so far 
produced no offspring. 

The hen Splendid Grass Parrakeet was alone all winter and came 
into breeding condition rather early in the spring. After calling 
unavailingly for a mate for some time she apparently gave up all 
hopes of matrimony and consoled herself by indulging, not wisely, 
but too well, in the pleasures of the table, becoming exceedingly fat. 
I greatly feared that there might be trouble if she started laying 
when I managed to get her a mate later in the year, and my fears 
proved, unfortunately, only too justified, for she died egg-bound with 
her sixth egg without ever giving us a chance of seeing that she was ill. 
Another pair which I acquired in the spring did better, rearing five 
young ones. 

With some difficulty I succeeded in obtaining two hen Nyasa 
Lovebirds. I have a lutino cock imported from Australia some years 
ago. In case the cock proved strictly monogamous and ignored one 
of the ladies, causing her to feel frustrated and bad-tempered, I 
included in the aviary an odd cock Budgerigar together with a violet 
cock and rainbow hen of the same species. Both hen Lovebirds went 
to nest, and both ignored the Budgerigar but, although the cock was 
friendly with both ladies his friendship with one has been I think, 
purely platonic, and none of her eggs has hatched. The other 
produced three green young ones which, after the custom of most 
Lovebirds, she well and truly plucked in the nest, although they have 
now grown their feathers perfectly. It would seem that some lutino 
Nyasas, if not all, are not sex-linked as an American aviculturist 
has bred quite a lot from a lutino cock and a green hen and all the 
young, like mine, have been green indicating that the non-sex-linked 
cross is recessive. The pair of Budgerigars reared a large brood— 
a yellow-faced violet, a yellow-faced cobalt, two ordinary violets, a 
cobalt and a sky-blue, and the Lovebirds did not interfere with them ; 
indeed the hen Budgerigar was master. 

Fischer’s and Masked Lovebirds, let alone, of course, Peachfaces, 
are most unsafe companions for Budgerigars, but the small Nyasa 
and Black-cheeked are often, I think, reliable. 


* * * 
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EYE DISEASE IN SMALL BIRDS 


By E. B. TANNER (Finchley, London, England) 


Following upon the recent articles on the above subject by Dr. Lake 
and Mr. Hastings, I should like to utter a warning to make sure that 
the complaint is not due to a simpler cause, namely dirt and germs 
introduced through the eye and leading to death by septicemia, as 
the post-mortems have revealed. The same symptoms apply in every 
respect. If taken in time, however, four or five applications of boracic 
lotion are sufficient to effect a cure, especially if the patient is kept in 
a cage alone, with scrupulously clean perches and with clean paper 
(not sand) on the floor. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind one 
that the bird’s beak should be held downwards whilst douching the eye, 
thus preventing the lotion from being swallowed. Of course, once the 
eye becomes swollen and sealed, as described by Dr. Lake, this treat- 
ment is of no avail, and my experience in this case has been death 
due to the cause as stated above. Perhaps the remedies he mentions 
may avail in these cases. During my many years in charge of the 
Bird House at the London Zoo I have found that eye troubles could 
usually be traced to this source, being undoubtedly contracted from 
dirt and germs deposited on the perch by the bird’s feet, etc., being 
then picked up when the bird follows its usual habit of rubbing 
its face on the perch. I am practically certain that the use of natural 
tree branches inside the aviary is one of the chief reasons why birds 
pick this up. The rough surface and crevices form ideal lurking 
places for dirt and germs, and it 1s almost impossible to clean them 
properly in spite of every care. In outside aviaries where they are 
exposed to rain, they are not so bad, but even there I would prefer 
planed perches for a high margin of safety, though I know that it is said 
that branches are more natural and, with their varying thick- 
nesses, are better for the birds’ feet. As to the former, it must be remem- 
bered that birds do not congregate on one or two branches con- 
tinuously, but have an immense selection. I do not think the latter of 
very great importance, but planed perches can be of several diameters 
if preferred. Of course, they should not be thick enough to catch 
droppings when the birds are upon them. I may say that I cannot 
remember a case of this sort amongst the birds kept in the small cages at 
the Bird House, where they have planed round perches, and cases 
always occurred in aviaries where tree branches were used. Eye disease 
used to be common amongst birds sent to dealers by sea when the 
perches were in a filthy condition on arrival, either due to neglect, or, in 
some cases, wrongly constructed travelling cases which did not permit 
of the perches or even the water tins being cleaned. I would 
advise that a bird should receive treatment as stated directly an eye 
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shows signs of weakness. ‘The weakness may, of course, be due to the 
bird colliding with some object—this often happens—but the bathing 
will be of the same service, and will be a safeguard while the eye is 
weak and apt to get infected. But perches that can be properly 
cleaned are the best of all—a preventative. 

I should like to add that I was induced to submit this suggestion on 
remembering a number of small private aviaries and also public 
collections where tree branches have been left without cleaning or 
renewing for long periods, by their appearance. Infected birds could 
be seen at times, their owners or custodians being innocently unaware 
that prevention was in their own hands. 


OBITUARIES 
MISS E. F. CHAWNER 


The death of Miss Chawner on Friday, 16th October, in her 88th 
year, has removed one of the oldest members of the Avicultural 
Society, which she joined in July, 1899, and one whom the Society 


honoured by making her a life member after she had been a subscriber 
for fifty years. 

As an aviculturist she was first known for successes in keeping and 
breeding owls when she lived at Lyndhurst in the New Forest. For 
her as well as for everyone at Leckford it was great luck that she 
should have written a charming article in the Magazine about these 
owls, because after reading it Mr. Spedan Lewis got in touch with 
her through Miss Knobel, and asked her if she would come and take 
charge of a big collection of birds he was forming in the Thames valley. 

There she had charge of a collection ranging from Macaws to Sun- 
birds and including about three hundred owls, a number of which bred. 

Later Mr. Lewis disposed of that collection when he moved to 
Leckford, but after getting the estate in good order, he built one of the 
finest ranges of aviaries and waterfowl enclosures, and started to 
form another collection. Here he and Miss Chawner assembled a 
magnificent collection of pheasants, owls, touracous, cranes, and 
waterfowl, as well as a number of odds and ends. 

Miss Chawner was Editor of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE from 
1935 to 1938, when she was succeeded by the present Editor. 

In 1938 Miss Chawner was also beginning to wish to retire from 
her other work and, once again through Miss Knobel, Mr. Lewis 
appointed a curator, this time me. I came to Leckford to succeed 
Miss Chawner in 1939. 
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I shall always be grateful that I had the luck to come to know 
Miss Chawner really well. She was a highly cultivated woman with 
a delightful sense of humour, and was also a shrewd judge of people. 
She was an entomologist of distinction and discovered and described 
the life cycle of two species of sawfly previously unknown in this 
country. When Miss Chawner decided to give up serious collecting, 
the Keeper of Entomology of the British Museum (Natural History) 
came to see her collection, and took a number of specimens to add to 
the national collection. Miss Chawner was also a great botanist, 
and would go miles to see a rare plant. Like a number of aviculturists, 
she was a really knowledgeable gardener, and it is primarily to her 
that I owe the great pleasure I get from growing rare plants, and 
indeed for a good number of the plants I grow. 

I think Miss Chawner’s most striking qualities were her serenity 
and her lively interest. She always remained what she was, a cultivated 
Victorian countrywoman. She was not only a very good all-round 
naturalist, she was also a unique friend to all who knew her well. 


oe | 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 

The tragic death of the twelfth Duke of Bedford, which occurred 
on 9th October, has been a severe blow to the Avicultural Society 
and its Magazine, to the Zoological Society, and to all who are 
interested in the keeping of wild animals, including birds, in captivity 
under the best conditions. The collection at Woburn was in the 
past the finest in the world, thanks to the skill of the late Duke’s 
father, and much of it has been fully maintained and even improved 
by the Duke whose death we now mourn, for he inherited a love of 
animals from both of his parents. His father’s interest was, perhaps, 
chiefly in the larger mammals, the deer, bison, and so forth, but he 
also maintained a fine collection of birds such as waterfowl, pheasants, 
and cranes, while flocks of Crested Pigeons might be seen in the trees 
or on the lawns. His mother was a very good ornithologist, bird- 
watcher, and bird protectionist, one of the very first lady members to 
be elected to the British Ornithologists’ Union, and for many years 
Vice-President of the Avicultural Society. 

The only child of these animal-lovers grew up to love the rare 
creatures around him, and persuaded his parents to let him keep some 
himself. He was chiefly fond of birds, and soon had a good collection 
of foreign finches, waxbills, and weavers which he accustomed to fly 
loose and make their nests in the gardens around Woburn Abbey. 

Among the greatest of the Woburn treasures is the herd of Pére 
David’s Deer which the eleventh Duke started from a very few 
specimens collected from various Continental zoological gardens, the 
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only remnants of the herd that formerly occupied the Imperial Park 
in Pekin. Under the care of his son the herd has increased to more 
than three hundred magnificent animals, the only ones in the world 
except the few the late Duke gave to Whipsnade, Bronx Park, and a 
few other places. A very similar story might be told of the almost 
extinct European Bison which has probably been saved from extinction 
by the Duke and his father. 

The war destroyed much of the Woburn collection, but it was 
being built up again by the Duke. Only a few weeks before his death 
he told me he was going to try to replace the fiock of Australian 
Crested Pigeons for which Woburn was formerly famous ; but for 
many years past the Duke’s favourites among the birds have been 
parrakeets, of which he had a collection with few equals in the world. 
Many very rare species were represented, as well as rare varieties such 
as the famous blue Ringnecks. Members of the Avicultural Society 
are familiar with his experiments in evolving a strain of Homing 
Budgerigars which has proved quite successful, both at Woburn and 
in Devonshire, and as recently as last September he invited me to 
spend a night at Woburn so as to be able to see the release of the 
Budgerigars in the early morning. 


In a large outdoor aviary amongst wooded surroundings were some 
hundred or so birds, mostly from early broods this year, and at 


7-30 a.m. a door at the top was opened and out flew a crowd of various 
colours which had apparently been waiting for this moment. They 
flew around in evident enjoyment, some settling upon the high trees, 
while others made straight for a bunch of millet sprays, but many 
circled around showing off to perfection their arrow-like flight which 
can never be seen properly inside an aviary. None of them seemed 
to want to go far away from the aviary which they regarded as their 
home, and to which they kept on returning through funnel-shaped 
openings in the sides. It was a wonderful sight, never to be forgotten. 

Under the title of Marquess of Tavistock the Duke (who succeeded 
to the full title in 1940), has written many very excellent articles for 
the AviICULTURAL MAGazing, of which he was for a time Editor, while 
his Parrots and Parrot-like Birds has proved of great value to many 
aviculturists. He had never lost his early love of wild creatures and 
had kept up as far as possible, the wonderful collection established 
by his father. He was a thoroughly good man, and besides his great 
love of birds and beasts, was very kind to those of his fellow human 
beings whom he considered needed his help. 

D. S-S. 









Avic. Mac. 1953. 








By courtesy of Country Life. 


THe Duke oF BEDFORD WITH BUDGERIGARS AT LIBERTY IN His 
GARDEN. 
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Avic. Maa. 1953. 


Female Little Ringed Plover at nest ; note light eye-rim and dark bill. 


Male Ringed Plover at nest ; note lack of eye-rim and pale base of bill. 


H. A. Thompson 
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SOME STUDIES ON THE LITTLE RINGED 
PLOVER 


By K. E. L. Stmmons (Tilehurst, Reading, England) 
With line illustrations by RoperT GrLLMor 


INTRODUCTION 


Before 1938, when the first known nesting took place at Tring in 
Hertfordshire, there were probably less than twenty authentic records of 
vagrant Little Ringed Plovers (Charadrius dubius) in Britain. Since 
then the bird has invaded our country in earnest, finding a habitat 
mainly unexploited by other species, and now in 1953 is well established 
as a regular summer resident (probably about 100 pairs at a very 
rough estimate) in south England—from Berkshire in the west (with an 
outpost in Gloucestershire), to Kent in the east, Sussex in the south, 
and Northants and Cambridgeshire in the north—with the main 
population centred in the London area. Yorkshire and Stafford also 
have some pairs, but in Wales and Scotland the bird is still only an 
irregular visitor. I do not propose to deal further with spread and dis- 
tribution here, for this has been fully treated by E. R. Parrinder in the 
pages of British Birds, Bird Notes, and the London Bird Report, but rather 
place emphasis on behaviour, some aspects of which I aim to describe in 
fair detail, basing my remarks mainly on personal observations on 
several pairs in Berkshire since 1949. As a background for this descrip- 
tion I have given a “ potted ”’ life-history account in the next section. 

Now that many observers are Little Ringed Plover conscious, I 
doubt that the birds are overlooked to any extent, but prior to the 
later war years this was certainly not so. Confusion is possible with 
the larger Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula) and I wonder how many 
Little Ringed were formerly written off as the common species. The 
two birds are readily distinguished though very alike in plumage. The 
best distinction is that while the Ringed has a clear white line on the 
upper wing surface the adult Little Ringed has none at all (but 
beware, for the juvenile Little Ringed has the very faintest suggestion 
of one). Additionally, I find that the orange-yellow eye-rim of the 
Little Ringed is a good field-mark which the Ringed lacks; even 
unfledged young have lemon-yellow eye-rims visible at very close 
quarters. There is also a marked difference in the adult’s bill colour ; 
the Ringed has a conspicuous yellowish bill base while for field purposes 
the Little Ringed’s is more or less entirely dark. A less satisfactory 
character of the Little Ringed is the thin white line over the forecrown 
behind the black forehead band. The usual call-notes heard (which 
are in fact the alarm-notes) at once separate the two species: the 
Ringed’s is a liquid “‘ too-ee ’’ (with emphasis on the last syllable), the 
Little Ringed’s a more incisive “‘ pee-oo”’ (with stress on the first). 
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Their habitat preference, though there is occasionally slight overlap, 
is generally distinct, the Ringed being the sea-shore species, the other 
the inland fresh-water one. Of course, both species may occur on the 
other’s habitat on migration. 


LirE-History SUMMARY 


It is probably still too soon to attempt an accurate survey of the 
main arrival period of Little Ringed Plovers in this country from their 
winter quarters abroad. Our records are not sufficient and there seems 
to be a great deal of wandering by, presumably, first-year birds which 
may turn up at a site for the first time quite late in the season, as may 
other individuals which have bred unsuccessfully elsewhere in the 
country. However, April is probably the month in which most birds 
arrive, but in the last few years March records have increased (earliest 
local one, 25th March). Male and female may reach the breeding- 
ground at about the same time and, while it is not certain, or even 
likely, that they travel together, they do at times form pairs very soon 
after arrival. Often, however, the male comes first and is joined by a 
female later, nineteen days being my longest record of the interval 
between the two arrivals. It is possible that lone females settle for only 
a relatively short time, sufficient to rest and feed, at sites unoccupied by 
males. 

While on the Continent Little Ringed Plovers are mainly river 
birds, where they nest on shingle-banks, etc., in England gravel-pits 
and the like are the main habitat. Some of these pits are much 
frequented by humans, but the birds are very tolerant. What the 
plovers need most are not peace and quiet (though very desirable) but 
some mud or marshy spot on which to feed, and a stretch of not too 
overgrown gravel on which to nest. In this country man would seem 
to be the species’ main enemy—in the form of gravel-pit workers and 
their machinery, over-keen bird-watchers, heavy-footed trampers, 
egg-collectors, etc. 

On the breeding-ground, soon after arrival until departure, the male 
Little Ringed Plovers, especially, show a variety of aggressive 
behaviour-patterns towards other individuals of their own species 
(aerial and ground display, call-notes, and, occasionally, fighting), 
particularly in the area of the nest-site. They do not, however, confine 
themselves to their territory but wander locally, learning to avoid 
neighbouring territories, and feed at “ neutral’ spots which no one 
pair owns, though aggressive behaviour may be shown there. 

Sexual behaviour may appear soon after the arrival of the birds ; 
in fact the very fact that male and female are paired is by itself a sign 
that sexual relations have already commenced, at least at low-intensity 
for pair-formation is no doubt effected by attempts at the coitional- 
ceremony (see below). Copulations and scrape-ceremonies may be 
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seen almost at once and early arrivals can have eggs by the third week 
of April, though May seems to be the month when most eggs are laid. 
The clutch of four takes just over three weeks to hatch and the young fly 
about three weeks after that. Both parents incubate and tend the young 
but sometimes the male plover is left ‘‘ holding the baby ” while the 
female at least prepares for a second brood, or, in the case of later 
nestings (June—July), actually leaves the breeding-ground. Genuine 
second broods (i.e. not repeats after failure) have not commonly been 
recorded (Bruce Campbell gives no instances in his recent book 
Finding Nests (1953)) ; in fact my own records of local birds in 1952, 
when two pairs laid second clutches, seem to be the only British ones. 
Some adults leave the breeding-ground as early as July (when others 
are still engaged with repeat or second-brood clutches) but August is 
the main departure month, birds being less frequently noted in 
September. There are as yet no foreign ringing recoveries of British 
Little Ringed Plovers (only a comparatively few have been ringed) to 
give us even a pointer as to the wintering area of our birds, but this 
undoubtedly is the Mediterranean region and northern Africa. 


SEXUAL- AND AGGRESSIVE-BEHAVIOUR 

Much recent work on birds and fish by comparative-ethologists has 
demonstrated an important fact about the display of animals : when 
an individual displays the main drive behind its behaviour at the 
moment is in some way stopped from fully expressing itself. To expand, 
a male performing its courtship-display is urged on by its sex-drive. 
This drive has, as its basic objective, copulation with the female but 
display appears instead, perhaps when the sex-drive is low in intensity 
or when the female is not fully responsive, but most commonly when it 
comes into conflict with one or both of two other drives aroused at the 
same time—aggression and escape (‘‘ fear’’). Both of these are a very 
usual response to close contact with fellow members of the species, and 
the male just cannot help feeling towards the female in the same way. 
Similarly, when a male performs threat-display, this is a sign that the 
aggressive-drive, which has attack as its basic aim, is inhibited 
usually by an escape tendency. Thus, while the distinction between 
sexual- and aggressive-behaviour in the Little Ringed Plover is clear 
enough, it is not absolute. In this species too, there is a strong element 
of aggressive feeling in the courtship reactions, and both sexual- and 
aggressive-behaviour are mixed with an element of escape. This link 
is well demonstrated by the male’s “* upright ”’ display and associated 
activities, which usually precede copulation, the whole sequence of 
which it will be convenient to describe next. 

The male plover approaches the female in an initial posture very 
similar to the horizental threat-display (see below), his gait a smooth, 
gliding run (glide-run). Often she shows pure escape-reaction by 
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running away and “ bobbing ’”’, i.e. standing and jerking the head, 
neck, and forebody upwards a number of times, a typical response of 
alarmed waders. Sometimes she flies off with the male in chase, but 
usually she allows him eventually to catch up with her on the ground 
without flying away. The female being relatively still, the male’s 
display can continue. As he nears her, his footsteps get progressively 
shorter, his speed diminishing, until he stands alongside the female 
with a deliberate marking-lime movement on the spot, sometimes with 
such vigour that he strikes his breast with the alternately raised feet, 
the body however remaining steady all the while. During this approach 
he raises his body from the horizontal to the. vertical plane with chest 
expanded, black band conspicuous, and head held high (upright 
posture). ‘The female meanwhile has crouched down and the male soon 
mounts. Copulation proper does not always follow immediately, the 
male squatting down on bent tarsi, perhaps continuing to mark time 
on her back for a few seconds, sometimes as long as half a minute. 
Coition itself is effected very rapidly as the male flutters off backwards, 
his tail bending under the female’s which may tilt to facilitate the union 
of the cloacas. Once, a nondescript high-pitched note was heard. 
Both birds then glide-run away from each other (escape) and com- 
mence displacement-feeding (see last section for a note on “ displace- 
ment-activities *’). Occasionally the male may show the same sequence 
of display (approach, upright-posture, marking-time) to rivals and 
undoubtedly this is the mechanism of pair-formation, as the German 
ornithologist Laven found to be the case in the Ringed Plover. If the 
approached bird crouches it is accepted as a female and display, 
mainly aggressive till then, switches over to a fully sexual response. 
If, however, it shows male behaviour, threatens back, etc., the responses 
continue on their aggressive course, a fight perhaps resulting. A further 
interesting fact supporting the view that the pre-coition display is 
partly an aggressive one, is that the whole copulation ritual may 
follow a territorial encounter in the Little Ringed. I have noted a very 
similar state of affairs in the Great Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus), 
a species I have been studying since 1948. ‘The courtship-display, 
which is however not a pre-coitional one, often follows aggressive tiffs 
between rival pairs ; on analysis, the aggressive elements of the display 
can be seen clearly. Another link between sex and aggression is 
provided by the displacement-feeding that occurs after coition in 
Little Ringed Plovers. This is a common component of normal threat 
behaviour when escape is the main tendency. Sometimes a newly 
formed pair will give alarm-calls when the two birds approach each 
other closely. 

The scrape-ceremony, a beautiful display pattern connected with the 
nest-site, is best dealt with under sexual-behaviour. Though it is not 
a pre-coitional display, the male quite obviously has the female in 
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mind when performing, indeed the presence of a second bird is 
essential, and the normal copulation behaviour may follow or precede. 
The course of events is initiated by the male who begins to form, or 
enlarge, a hollow in the ground (scraping) by leaning forward and 
rotating on his breast, body and tail slanting up, feet scratching 
backwards. At the same time he opens his tail feathers, showing the 
conspicuous pattern of brown, black, and white, and as he rotates his 


Fic. 1.—Male scraping and tail-flagging. 


movements cause the tail to wave about conspicuously (tail-flagging), 
this probably functioning to attract the female’s attention. She may 
then approach the scraping male and, if so, he gets out of the hollow, 
stands on the rim with his back to the female and now fans his beautiful 
tail right open over the scrape (tail-spreading). She slips under and 
into the shallow pit and he moves slowly away, tail still spread, at the 
same time picking up little pieces of stone and jerking them over his 
shoulder towards the nest (stone-tossing). As he gets further away his 
tail gradually relaxes. The female meanwhile may remain still in the 
scrape, rotate in it or move away. The male may then return and 
repeat his pattern or follow the female and scrape elsewhere, but 
sometimes the activities merely die down or copulation follows. Over 
the course of days, several scrapes may be formed, but eventually the 
female chooses one and lays her eggs in it. That part of the scrape- 
ceremony from the approach by the female onwards, has been termed 
the symbolic-nest-relief by Continental writers. 

I have already spoken of the Aorizontal threai-display, a version of which 
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Fic. 2.—Symbolic nest-relief. 


precedes the upright-posture and marking-time activities of pre-coition. 
Both sexes use this against rivals, holding the body horizontally, 
normally with the head sunk well into the shoulders, thus mainly 
hiding the black bib, and with the feathers of the underparts smoothly 
expanded, the flank ones pointing up over the closed wings. (In the 
pre-coition version, the under feathers are not so fully emphasized.) 
The aggressive bird glide-runs in this squat looking posture towards 
the opponent, a sure sign that real attack is not immediately imminent, 
for when it is the bird relaxes its display, the black chest-band coming 
into prominence, and runs purposefully forward, at high-intensity 
raising the back feathers a little and fanning the tail. Fighting may 
follow this, launched with the wings, and bill and claw are used if the 
birds get to grips, but this comparatively rarely occurs. Only occasion- 
ally will the attacked bird stay to argue the point. If it does the two 
birds perhaps even then only jump up breast to breast and separate 
again to threaten each other. At times, during more intense threat- 
display, the head may be less tightly sunk into the body and then the 
black bib shows up well. At lower intensities, the bird may stand or 
walk slowly about, with little or no orientation towards the rival, with 
the head held back, but not deeply sunk into the body, to meet the 
back feathers which are smoothly mounded up to a moderate extent 
(hunched-posture). The white under-feathers too are only slightly 
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Fic. 3.—Threat : (a) horizontal threat-display ; (6) hunched posture. 


expanded, the flank ones not pointing up over the wings, and the bib 
is not hidden. The tail may be spread and lowered, and at times the 
plover may stand up a little from the horizontal. In all display the 
orange eye-7im shows up conspicuously. A special threat-note (termed 
the hostility-cry by the Dutch ornithologist Sluiters) occurs during 
aggressive encounters (but not prior to copulation). This is a fast, 
mechanically ringing and rather musical “ gree-gree-gree . . .”’ which 
becomes more slurred and higher pitched as it increases in speed. 
Less commonly, a series of low rolling rattles may be heard. At very 
low intensity the birds cease to display and displacement-feed or 
preen ; here we seem to have to do with a weak escape-drive. 

Apart from ground threat, the male also has a flight-threat-display used 
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against flying intruders or from the air to birds on the ground. On 
seeing a trespasser in such circumstances (and at times the male 
plover is very unselective, reacting to his own mate and a variety of 
innocent birds of several species), the attacker moves towards it, in 
fast flight if the other is airborne, giving the hostility-cry. This may 
develop into display on close approach, the male stalling with rapidly 
quivering primaries raised in a medium V and describing a narrow 
arc. The tail is often fanned and, if the intruder is on the ground, 
perhaps elevated while the feet are slightly lowered. At the same time 
as the bird goes into display, the call changes to a very fast buzzing-note. 
This may sometimes be given in flight without the display. No real 
attack occurs in the air, but any of the ground activities may follow 
when the bird alights. 

Butterfly-display-flight is another aggressive pattern. It commonly 
follows ground encounters with rivals, often when these have left the 
point of conflict, but sometimes occurring when no rival is involved 
at all, as for example when the male returns to the territory from 
outside. In this display the plover flies round the territory, curving 
backwards and forwards with the wings slowly beating, well extended, 
causing an illusion of a short tailed bird, and describing a com- 
paratively small arc. Sometimes the bird tilts more from side to side 
with the wings flicking rather quicker, emphasizing the pale under- 
surface. A monotonous rusty-call, the “‘ song” of the plover, accom- 
panies this slow-motion flight, a deliberate ‘‘ cree-ah(k)-cree-ah(k)- 
cree-ah(k) .. .”’. Some authors have called this display-flight a nuptial 
one but this interpretation is extremely doubtful. I have never seen it 
obviously given to the female and even if it is on occasions, we probably 
have to do with a case of the female releasing aggressive-behaviour in 
her mate. 

On 22nd May, 1953, I saw an apparently unusual and interesting 
encounter between two males (A and C) at a feeding spot used by A 
for well over a month, but which now was presumably claimed by C 
as territory for a short while. When I began watching at 06.50, male A 
was scraping at moderate intensity and tail-flagging for a short while, 
more often merely standing and stone-tossing. His mate was incubating 
well-sat eggs about 300 yards away over the water. Male C was 
standing, facing away from A, a half-dozen or so yards from him, in 
the hunched-posture. At the same time he dipped his head and bill 
down towards and ground and back again several times, with the rest 
of the body quite still. Later observation showed that this was incipient 
stone-tossing. This male then glide-ran in the hunched-posture, 
finally turning towards A, tail fanned and lowered, and uttering a long 
series of hostility-cries. Both males then moved about in the hunched- 
posture, neither really facing the other, giving intermittent hostility- 
cries while A (apparently) also uttered several alarm-notes (“‘ pee-oo ’’). 
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Both also performed the head dipping movement which developed into 
stone-tossing and scraping, and displacement-fed occasionally on 
reaching softer mud. Finally, C flew up in low-level flight-threat- 
display at A and then circled about in butterfly-display-flight with 
hostility-cries from time to time, sometimes when flying just above A. 
Observations ended soon after at 07.30. I do not pretend to understand 
this encounter but it suggests a further link between sexual- and 
aggressive-behaviour. 


BREEDING BEHAVIOUR 


Copulation and scrape-making being achieved successfully, the 
breeding-cycle continues. No material is brought to the nest-scrape 
by the plovers which reach out from it and pick up items such as flakes 
of mud, dry bents, and the stones that tend to collect about because o: 
the stone-tossing activity. These are added to the cup, which some- 
times becomes quite substantial. It is interesting to note that the very 
large nest of the Mute Swan (Cygnus olor) accumulates in a similar way, 
by the raking-in of material by the sitting bird. Stone-tossing in the 
Little Ringed Plover is not confined to the scrape-ceremony, but may 
occur during incubation, when the clutch is incomplete and also when 
the parents change over at the nest. 

Eggs are laid on alternate days and four make up the usual clutch, 
though later ones may be of three only. Incubation of sorts may start 
with the first egg but it probably becomes most sustained some time 
between the laying of the third and fourth. Both sexes incubate and 
the eggs hatch out in just over three weeks. 

The first signs of hatching may show several days before the tiny 
chicks escape from the shell. The eggs first fracture at the point in the 
large end where the chick’s bill, equipped with a whitish “ egg-tooth ”’ 
on the end of the upper mandible, taps at the shell from within. Such 
cracking may appear as many as five days before hatching though 
sometimes the fracture is still not obvious only a day or so before the 
emergence. At about the same time as fracturing, the youngster may 
be heard faintly calling “‘ chip” or ** cheep ”’ if the egg is held up to 
the observer’s ear. Doubtlessly the brooding parents can also hear 
this. As the tapping inside the egg continues, the shell is pushed 
outwards until a hole appears and the bill of the chick is visible. 
Finally the shell splits open into two main parts and the chick has 
hatched. The broken pieces are carried away from the nest and, so 
strong is the urge to do this, that I have seen a parent, calling its 
young after disturbance, chance upon a fragment of shell from the 
hatching one or two days previous and carry it away immediately to 
the water’s edge. The chicks often hatch within a few hours of one 
another, apparently usually overnight. Sometimes one may be as 
much as twenty-four hours behind the others, but a more or less 
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synchronous hatching would seem to be desirable. The young soon 
leave the scrape, especially if disturbed, and a late egg may be left 
behind unbrooded. At one nest an egg had only a small hole in the shell 
some twelve hours after the others had hatched. The three chicks had 
left the nest so I acted as midwife by enlarging the hole with my thumb 
nail. Even so I was worried lest no adult returned to the nest, but in the 
evening one of the parents was seen to go to the scrape, call the chicks 
to it, and brood them and the egg together. The latter had hatched 
out by next morning and all four youngsters successfully reached the 
free-flying stage. 

The chicks are damp on coming out of the egg and need brooding, 
indeed brooding is the main task of the parents during the first week or 
so of their youngsters’ lives. The adults do not usually sit fully on top 


Parent calling-up and brooding chicks. 


of the chicks, like they do on eggs, but rather half stand, with fluffed 
underparts, and allow them to creep in underneath. Generally one 
parent is on duty at a time while the other waits “ on guard ”’ near by 
or goes off to feed. The young are not fed, though one popular writer 
has stated that they are. They find their own nourishment in the form 
of minute invertebrates (mainly insects) on the gravel or at the water’s 
edge. The stomach of one very small chick, not much more than 
twenty-four hours old, contained the remains of many tiny beetles. 
Apart from brooding, the parents’ other important task is to warn the 
chicks of danger and to deal with the would-be predator. The only pre- 
dator of which I have had experience is man in the form of the observer 

myself. On being approached by a human the bird utter the alarm- 
notes (“‘ pee-oo ”’ and “‘ cloo ’?)._ When very young the chicks probably 
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always immediately crouch flat down at this and remain perfectly still, 
but larger young are usually only put on guard on hearing the calls. 
They show alarm by “ bobbing” and displacement-feeding, only 
crouching when they see the predator or when the parents fly up from 
them, calling. Once down the chicks remain there until the observer 
has gone and the parent has reappeared. Small chicks advertise their 
position to the adult with a rather high-pitched piping. Larger young 
are called up to the parent by a fast repeated “‘ pip-pip-pip-pip . . .”’ 


4 PMU, 
Sei, Se eee 
> 


Fic. 5.—Chick crouching (drawn from life). 


call. The best way of locating the chicks when unobserved approach 
is impossible is to allow the parent to locate them for you. First flush 
the adult, then retire to cover, or as far away as possible in the open, 
and stay still. Almost invariably the parent will soon resettle and, 
after initial alarm, go to or call up the chicks. Even if these are old and 
require no brooding, the return of the adult will stimulate them to 
move about again, but the older the chicks are, I find, the harder they 
are to track down. The younger the chick, the stronger the parental 
brooding-drive and the swifter the return to them. I once had the 
wonderful experience of seeing a female come and brood her single 
tiny chick only five feet from me as I lay perfectly still flat out on the 
gravel. ‘The call of the young on being persistently handled is a trilling 
purr of a note. The chicks swim readily if needs be, even when not 
disturbed. 

Apart from the behaviour outlined above, the adults may exhibit 
a very complex and elaborate set of reactions towards man, the potential 
predator. My studies have mainly dealt with this form of behaviour 
and it is worth outlining the whole gamut of reactions to man through- 
out the annual cycle in order to put those occurring during the chick- 
stage in their proper perspective. It is impossible, however, to give all 
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the intricate details and complex discussion of facts in the present 
paper. 

In the winter and early days after arrival at the breeding-ground the 
main response to the close approach of man is escape. This takes the 
form of ‘* pee-oo”’ alarm-notes, bobbing, displacement-feeding, and 
flight away. When the plovers have settled down in the breeding- 
territory, but before eggs have been laid, they still show alarm but 
seldom fly away unless really very closely approached. Instead they 
run ahead of the observer, tending to adopt a crouching position with 
legs bent, head in, and body more or less horizontal (crouch-run). This 
is often followed up by displacement-feeding. If the birds do fly they 
seldom go far. Some factor is inhibiting the full expression of the 
escape-drive, and we think that this is a tendency to attack, though the 


Fic. 6.—Bird giving alarm-note while displacement-feeding. 


birds dare not do this to such an immense upright predator as man. 
Occasionally, however, the male will break into the territorial butterfly- 
display-flight and even utter the buzzing-note towards the intruder 

a sure sign that he is feeling aggressive to him. Just before egg-laying 
another pattern appears. At the end of a crouch-run away the bird 
may stop and, instead of displacement-feeding and/or calling, it may 
lean forward and crouch down on the ground, sometimes in a hollow, 
and remain still there as if brooding eggs, perhaps for over a minute 


at a stretch if the observer does not approach. It may perform this 
displacement-brooding several times in succession. All the behaviour listed 
so far continues to be shown during incubation, but then the birds tend 
to do the brooding movement incompletely, crouching with the body 
slanting forward sharply, stern in the air, vent showing, and the legs 
only half bent (squatting). ‘They tend now to run in a similar posture on 
occasions, in short dashes (high-tailed run) and the more incubated the 
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eggs become the more inclined are the birds to perform the most 
complex of the reactions to man—distraction-display. Until the hatching 
time, however, the plovers do not draw attention to themselves in the 
area of the protectively coloured eggs. They fly silently away with 
perhaps the first signs of peculiar flicking wing action (impeded-flight) 
and show the more elaborate behaviour at some distance. Apart from 


Fic. 7.—High-tailed run (from a field-sketch by the artist). 


the usual alarm-note, “‘ pee-oo ’’, another call with a hard edge to it is 
common now, a fast repeated “‘ cloo”’. Near hatching time onwards, 
and especially during the first few days of the chicks’ lives, the parents 
are liable to perform intense distraction-display if sufficiently stimu- 
lated. Impeded-flight becomes very pronounced as the birds flit round 
the observer and calling increases a great deal. As the chicks get 
older the elements of reaction drop out one by one in the order in 
which they appear, until when they are free-flying the adults are 
showing the same reactions as in the pre-egg period. 

Distraction-display is very intricate, varying much in intensity 
depending on the age of the chicks and the degree of stimulation. High 
intensity display is to be expected when the young are small, lower 
intensity prior to hatching and when the chicks are older. However, 
once when I was ringing two-week old young, one gave its purring 
alarm-note and immediately one of the parents flew at my head, 
swerved off, and broke into violent and totally unexpected display. 
In the following description the full intensity sequence is outlined ; 
at any one moment, of course, the behaviour may be at any stage in 
this sequence and elements may be omitted. One so often reads that 
simply such-and-such a wader runs off fluffing its feathers and trailing 
a wing, that I may be forgiven for going into detail in order to show 
how much more is usually involved. 

Crouch-running is the first ground reaction, probably after the plover 
has circled round in impeded-flight. ‘This is succeeded by high-tailed 
running, the bird pausing and then dashing off again. Soon, at the 
end of a run, it may sidle to one side, sway its body round a little to 
get a better view of the observer, and then squat, the wings being now 
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free of the flank feathers. ‘The first element of true distraction-display 
(wing-hinging) may now appear. With ducked head, the plover starts 
to move the closed wing outwards, at first with perhaps only a few 
slight tremblings. Soon the wings are trembled jerkily with a rotating 
action, the primary-tips moving out well from the sides. The bird 
often tilts over, now to one side, now to the other, hinging the opposite 


wing. ‘The observer is soon conscious that much more white is visible 


Fic. 8.—-Wing-hinging distraction-display from field-sketches by the artist). 


on the upperparts than is normally the case, especially in the rump area. 
This is because the flank feathers are fluffed right up over the sides 
and on to the back so that only a narrow band of brown shows down 
the centre. ‘Vhe bird’s conspicuousness is further stressed by the pale 
under-tail and belly feathers. On increasing intensity the wing move- 
ment speeds up into a rapid fluttering, still with the side-to-side tilting, 
and the tail may be fanned into its striking pattern and depressed to 
the ground. ‘The position of the wing feathers is interesting all the 
while. ‘The secondaries remain folded over the primaries as when 
normally closed at the side and the wing literally hinges outwards and 
forwards with the carpal fixed still at the side of the bird’s breast. The 
pale undersurface of the wing is thus exhibited to the observer, who 
always views the displaying plover from behind. Wing-hinging 
develops into wing-rotating. The folded wing is now held out from the 
side, the carpal being no longer fixed, the bird raises its body more 
erect and rotates the wing rather like a schoolchild doing its elbow- 
circling exercise. ‘The tail is usually fanned and lowered. From this 
the bird may switch to high-wing raising. The primaries of one wing 
suddenly flick out from under their secondaries, both retaining the 
same relative levels as when folded so that the wing is now curved. 
The wing is held straight up and is usually tilted forward slightly, 
showing the undersurface. The bird may rest thus, leaning on the side 
away from the raised wing, or occasionally flick up the other wing as 
well, lying with them both up and tilted forward. At still higher 
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intensity open-wing flapping occurs. With both wings partially or wholly 
open, the bird vigorously beats now one several times, now the other, 
against the ground, turning the body frequently as it does so. Some- 
times the wings are merely flicked up and down one at a time, 





Fic. 9.—Distraction-display : high-wing raising. 


occasionally both together. Although the plover usually high-tail runs 
between bouts of static display, it may now and then run on while still 
displaying and occasionally fly low over the ground or water with tail 
still fanned and depressed and with very ungainly wing movements, 
probably a compromise between display and impeded-flight. Even 
more occasionally it may perform a display-run with the wings twitching 
up and down alternately at the sides. I once saw a beautiful version 
of this when a bird ran off twitching the wings under the fully expanded 
and lowered tail. Displaying birds are often silent. The two alarm- 
notes may be given during pauses or when the bird is merely squatting, 
but a pecular chattering-call accompanies very high intensity display at 
times. While performing the bird tends to make partial use of cover, 
displaying in hollows, behind mounds, etc. The more worked up it 
becomes the nearer it displays to the observer. Really close display 
is not common, however, under usual conditions. The best way of 
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effecting a near approach is for the watcher to lie down. Probably 
when he destroys his outline and height he ceases to be a human as 
far as the plover is concerned, and the bird becomes less afraid. Often 
it stops displaying and then attempts to reach the chicks and brood 
them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the broad details of its behaviour the Little Ringed Plover is very 
similar to its near relations, the Ringed and Kentish Plovers. The 
aggressive-behaviour of all three is much the same ;_ though the threat- 
displays and notes differ in form, they all have more or less the same 
butterfly-display-flight. The Little Ringed, however, alone has a well- 
developed flight-threat-display though there are signs of this activity 
in the Ringed Plover at least. Sexual-behaviour is more or less identical 
in Little Ringed and Ringed but very little seems to be known about 
the Kentish. General breeding-behaviour is closely similar in the three, 
except that the Kentish regularly lays only three eggs and these are 
often nearly covered over by the nest-scrape material. The distraction- 
displays follow the same general trends, though there is much variation 
in detail, but the Ringed and Kentish have commonly used display- 
runs. So close is the behaviour of these ringed-type plovers that they 
seem regularly to try to keep one another off their breeding-territories. 
Avicultural evidence of interbreeding, which does not occur in the 
wild, would be very interesting. I wonder if any aviculturist would 
kindly advise me as to the possibility of keeping any of the three 
plovers in captivity from an early age onwards. An opportunity of 
such close study would be invaluable. 

Male and female Little Ringed are practically impossible to dis- 
tinguish in the field except at close quarters with the aid of binoculars. 
‘Then it may be seen that some females are definitely browner than 
their mates about the head markings, especially the patch through the 
eye, and have the orange eye-rim less bright. I find the sexes of the 
Ringed Plover easier to tell apart, again mainly on the intensity of the 
black markings, while in the Kentish there is a well-marked sexual 
dimorphism. 

The Little Ringed Plover is a ground feeder, obtaining most of its 
food near or at the water’s edge, on gravel, short grass, mud, etc. Its 


gait while hunting is a twinkling run, the bird stopping and dipping 
its body forward to seize prey. It shares with the Lapwing (Vanellus 
vanellus) and the gulls (Larus), among others, one curious habit 
apparently connected with food-seeking—that of making pattering 
movements of the feet on mud. In the two plovers this is a trembling 
action of one foot only while the gulls mark time with both feet. The 
habit probably functions to bring prey to the surface of the damp mud. 
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Mention has often been made elsewhere in this paper of displace- 
ment-activities, a concept which owes much for clear definition to 
Tinbergen and his school. In general terms, a displacement-activity 
may be described as a movement occurring when the internal drive 
in action at the moment is not the one which normally produces that 
movement. ‘Thus, in the Little Ringed Plover it was seen that dis- 
placement-feeding occurs during encounters between rivals, after 
coition and in response to predators. Here we most probably have to 
do with a blocked escape-drive in some way and it is worth noting that 
on occasions the bird utters the alarm-note while doing the feeding 
movements. ‘These movements are usually performed incompletely, 
the plover not really seizing and eating prey, but sometimes the full 
pattern is enacted, especially in response to predators at a stage in the 
breeding-cycle when distraction-display does not normally follow on 
increased stimulation. 

Finally, a word to would-be Little Ringed Plover watchers. A great 
deal of work remains to be done on the behaviour and general biology 
(and I hope the present paper doesn’t show too much how true that 
statement is!). For instance, we still need to know much more about 
pair-formation and the only descriptive side of aggressive- and sexual- 
behaviour has been touched upon in any detail, full analytic study 
being needed. The breeding-biology requires to be worked out in 
detail and measured. Among other questions are the following. Do 
the parents ever call the young to food sources, as do many gallinaceous 
birds which the plovers approach in so many of their behaviour 
patterns ? What are the natural predators? Does the male Little 
Ringed bear the brunt of the incubation duty when the eggs are fresh, 
as the male Kentish Plover (Charadrius alexandrinus) seems certainly 
to do? ‘The queries are numerous and the intending watcher is 
guaranteed a busy and interesting time whatever his bent. 
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BREEDING OF RIU KIU ISLAND ROBINS 


Icoturus komadori komadori (Temminck) 
By A. H. Isenserc (Woodside, California, U.S.A.) 


‘Loochoo’”’ Robins are among the most charming birds of the 
world, and are native to the Riu Kiu Island chain south of Japan. 
The species varying in coloration with their Island home. ‘The species 
here mentioned is from Amami Oshima in the north of the group. 

In my forty-odd years of collecting soft-billed birds, I have seldom 
long been without a male ‘“ Loochoo” Robin. The females are 
extremely difficult to obtain, the reason being that a male call bird 
is used in trapping, and females generally stay away. The males are 
very aggressive fighters. Of the only two females I have had, one was 
received in 1949, the other in early 1952. 

The 1949 bird had two eggs, and sat for ten days, when a bowel 
upset killed her. This story relates this year’s success. When the 
1952 bird arrived, I had two fine males, one I had had for more than 
twelve years, the other about two years, and to this one my hen was 
mated this year. Since the female was not in fit condition upon 
arrival, | was compelled to keep her separate until April, 1953. 

The female was in a large cage inside the 50 feet by 25 feet aviary 
where the male could see her for these many months. Early in March 
the male built a nest in an old natural log nest-box, but the female was 
not released until April. When released the male did not at once 
display, but he did sing to her and kept going in and out of his log, 
which is 18 inches from the ground, trying to interest her, but she 
would have none of it. There was another log nest hung about 8 feet 
up on a dead tree trunk, and to this one the female took a great interest, 
and in three days she had put quite a few dry bamboo and oid moist 
leaves into it. ‘The male was seen to look in once in a while, but he did 
not assist in building. The hen filled the log nest to within about 
3 inches from the hole, and then formed the nest with dry grasses and 
horsehair. Now the male was seen to display and sing to his mate, 
and a pretty sight it is. He struts, not unlike a Turkey, with lowered 
wings, tail fanned out and held up over his back the while a torrent 
of lovely song pouring forth. The actual mating is a violent affair, 
so much so that I thought he would kill her with his fierce onslaughts. 
‘Lhe next day one egg was seen in the nest, and another the next, then 
a third and sitting in earnest began. This log nest had a very large 
hole which worried me, as any bird or mouse could get in, but all 
went well for fourteen days, the male was a perfect guardian, and 
chased every other bird that came within ten feet of the nest, small 
or large; Grey Thrush, Chestnut-bellied Rock Thrushes, Indian 
Brown Robins, Hermit Thrushes, Daurien Redstart, Solitaires, etc. ; 
the Loochoo was king. 
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The hen prepared small mealworms, flew to the nest with them in 
her beak, and then ate them, which indicated something was wrong. 
Upon looking in the nest I found it to be empty ! I blamed a number 
of things, other birds, mice (of which there were a few), but no doubt 
it was the male wanting to mate again, etc. I then caught the female 
and caged her for a week, thinking the rest would do her some good ; 
the male all the while went in and out of “ his” nest. After again 
releasing the female, the male tried and tried again to interest her 
in his nest, but she chose a small square parrakeet nest-box which I had 
nailed some nine feet up on the concrete block wall of the shelter to the 
aviary. ‘This nest-box has a platform under the 1} in. diameter 
hole which she usually used before entering. She almost invariably 
approached the nest from the same direction. This box had been 
used as a sleeping place for an Indian Nuthatch, which was promptly 
killed by the male Loochoo before I could stop it. The female Loochoo 
again built the nest, and laid her three pale buff-coloured eggs after 
the usual pretty courtship. The male did not assist in incubation, but 
made quite a nuisance of himself fighting with all other aviary inmates. 
When the female had sat for a week, I caged the male so that he could 
see the nest and sing to her. 

On the fourteenth day one young hatched, and on the fifteenth day 
there were three young in the nest. We were very lucky in having a 
good supply of very small mealworms, and many in the soft grub stage, 
also I had an old beehive with thousands of wax moth larva, to which 
the female was partial. All went well until the fifth day (my wife 
would feed her at regular intervals six or seven times a day, or approxi- 
mately every hour when I was not home). We gave the hen two or 
three worms or grubs and larva at a time, which “dose” she two 
to four times took to the nest. Each time, for approximately the first 
week, she waited to swallow the faeces of the young, after which 
she carried the fecal sacas the length of the aviary, dropping them 
into the water. On her third trip to the nest I could hear her jumping 
up and down in the nest, and then she let out a Loochoo Robin shriek, 
and emerged with a dead young in her beak. She flew the fifty feet 
length of the aviary with the young one and I after her, she dropping 
it in the water. My spirits sank after this, as I pictured the other two 
young with the same fate, but luck was with me. On the seventh day 
all was going along beautifully, when I discovered a place not far from 
our house that had thousands of earwigs in old benches and tables, 
which were easily collected by holding a large bowl under the earwigs’ 
hiding spots and pounding the spots with a hammer, upon which the 
insects literally poured out. I rushed home with my find, and needless 
to say **“ Mamma” Loochoo recognized the earwigs at once. I gave 
her only two ata time at first, after I had snipped off their pincers 
with a fingernail clipper. The next day I increased the number, but 
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always alternating with small mealworms, grubs, and wax moth 
larvae ; once in a while I had a “ flying daddylonglegs’ and a moth 
or two for her. 

On the twelfth day my wife and I began discussing whether we 
should take the young or not. I held off until the fifteenth day, which 
was a bit late, as the young were ready to fly, and fly they tried when 
I did take them. It was almost a full day before they would take 
food from me, and one of them I did have to force a bit, but the next 
day all was well, and they begged for food readily. At this stage the 
tails hardly showed, and it was at least two weeks before they had 
tails long enough to wag up and down in true Loochoo style. The 
young were rusty brown and heavily speckled with lighter brown or 
fawn. I was surprised to hear them tuning up quietly when two weeks 
out of the nest. Now at approximately ten weeks, white and black 
feathers are showing, and some of the reddish ones too. The face and 
underparts up to now were greyish. As I write (8th August) the white 
underparts are quite noticeable, and the black feathers too, also the 
rich reddish-brown of the male is beginning to develop, but not the 
black face as yet. I hoped that both would be females, but no such 
luck. I feel certain the dead chick would have been a female. I am 
most contented with this success, even though on 1st August the female 
and mother of these two succumbed to a bowel upset. I tried Aureo- 
mycin and Enos Fruit Salts, but to no avail. Tragedies like this are 
difficult to understand, especially when the aviary is ideal for Robin- 
type birds, having much leafmould, lawn, bushes, rocks, moss, running 
water, bamboo forest, logs, etc., etc., and the male was caged. The 
female did not appear to be aged either. Oh, the patience of an 
aviculturist ! 


I will not, however, wait another thirty-five years for another 
female, but will go myself if friends in Japan can’t get me one. If I 
were down to my last bird I would want it to be a Loochoo Robin. 

By 1st September the two young males were in full colour and in 
fine condition and singing quietly all day long. 
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IMPORTATION OF PARROTS 
THE 1953 BREEDING SEASON 
By T. R. Hotmes Watkins (Griffithstown, Mon., England) 


. the Ministry will be prepared to issue a licence for the im- 
portation of five parrakeets from Holland on receipt of an under- 
taking that your poultry have been removed from the premises and 
that none will be kept in future. The undertaking must also state 
that none of your collection of birds will be sold, either the progeny 
of the imported birds or any surplus stock from the collection, and 
that no birds will be given away or disposed of in any way other 
than by destruction.” 

The quote is from the reply of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to an application made last May for a licence to import five 
Brown’s Parrakeets from Holland, where they had been for some two 

months and had been described to me as “‘ perfect nice and healthy ; 
| 5 pieces being 2 cocks and three hens ”’ ! 

After some “* negotiation ”’ (if such is the right word to use in regard 
to a Ministry Department) the restrictions were, in the particular 
circumstances of this case, modified to allow the import of the birds on 
my undertaking to remove all poultry from my premises and not to 
keep any in future, to isolate any birds imported from the rest of the 
collection for two months, not to sell, give away, or otherwise dispose 
of them, and not to sell, give away, or dispose of any of their progeny 
during the following two years. Negotiations had, however, lasted so 
long that my Dutchman became impatient and disposed of some of 
the five so eventually I only got a pair. In the meantime, however, a 
fine cock Brown’s had been obtained from Sir Crawford McCullagh as 
a mate for another hen imported last year. 

When, a couple of months later, I applied for, and obtained, a 
licence for a cock Crimson-wing, also from Holland, though the restric- 
tion as to poultry was rigidly adhered to the other provisions were 
slightly modified so as to provide that “‘ the birds will not be sold, 
given away, or disposed of in any way other than by destruction or 
re-export’. Allowing the restrictions to be necessary, and it rather 
looks as though they have now come to stay, they must surely result 
in the loss of all the rarer species of parrakeets through natural wastage 
and in-breeding. But why pick on the parrots ; what of the finches, 
weavers, and others still arriving ? 


* * * 


There must be an exception to every rule and if preliminary reports 
of a bad breeding season with parrakeets (‘‘ News and Views ”’ for 
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May-June, 1953) materialized then for myself it was never better. It 
was also unique in that every adult mated hen nested and with one 
exception reared their young and there were some remarkable egg 
outputs. The collection now comprises exclusively Kings, Crimson- 
wings, Princess of Wales’, Pennant’s, Brown’s, Pileated, and Splendids. 

Among individual results and deserving of mention were firstly 
Pennant’s. As most Princess are inveterate breakers so are most cock 
Pennant’s inveterate eaters of eggs which is a very good reason why 
I think, so few are reared each year. I have at last devised a nest 
which excludes all but the most venturesome cock with the result that 
the two girls and I between us reared eight young. 

secondly Kings. ‘The loss of the breeding hen last autumn after but 
one successful season was a big disappointment. A second hen that for 
the past four or five years had, with cocks that had failed to fertilize 
her eggs, laid and incubated clutches of six or seven eggs was mated to 
the widower. Instinct must this year have warned her what was about 
to happen for she laid but three eggs all of which hatched and were 
very well reared. Of all the parrakeets I keep, or have kept, Kings are 
the favourite and what a joy it is to feed a breeding pair with young. 
So soon as these chicks attained any size a pound of seed, half an 
apple, and vast quantities of groundsel were eaten each day. The two 
birds bred last year have turned out to be both cocks. 

And, finally, a word about the Splendids. The season has con- 
clusively proved that they are no more liable to sudden death than 
any other parrakeet and are reasonably easy to breed. I have yet to 
lose a bird from a broken skull or neck ; some broods are steady from 
the first, others wild, though not excessively so, and these latter almost 
invariably knock the feathers from the crown of the head and fracture 
the skin immediately they come out of the nest, but for that matter so 
do a good many other young parrakeets that are bred here. The type 
of aviary you use and its seclusion or otherwise undoubtedly has a lot to do with 
these ‘* mysterious *’ deaths one hears so much about. 

With the original hen, this season four of her 1951 hens were used for 
the first time. ‘The five produced in the first ‘* round ” forty-six eggs. 
There were inevitable breakages amongst the eggs and loss of newly 


hatched youngsters by the inexperienced hens (it was one of these 


hens that was the breeding failure, she losing one by one her five young 


but the joint effort of the others resulted in twenty-two very good young 
being reared. Second nests were almost a complete failure, for which the 
weather was entirely to blame, and only one further young bird was 
reared from four clutches. ‘two hens apparently thought they might 
miss the boat if they sat, so decided to play safe by abandoning their 
eleven eggs and falling into moult instead ; they were probably right, 
as one of their sisters did lose her small brood when the weather 
turned quite cold late in September. 
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ELEGANTS IN 1953 


By I. Baty (Ponteland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland, 
England) 


Something over a year ago I sent in an account of my Elegants which, 
judging by correspondence I have received, seems to have been read 
by quite a number of members, so I am continuing the story in the 
hope that it will be of interest. 

To recapitulate, I started with one pair in the autumn of 1946 
received from Dr. Alan Lendon. Breeding results were : 


1947.—Nil. 

1948.—Three. 

1949.—-Three plus three from the young hen of 1948 paired to 
one or other of her brothers. ‘Total six. 

1950.—-Three pairs of breeders—three each from the two older 
pairs. ‘Total six. 

1951.—Still three pairs—Pair No. 1, three young ; pair No. 2, 
six young ; pair No. 3, nine young. ‘Total eighteen. 

1952.—As for 1951, except that pair No. 2 had seven young 
making the total nineteen. 

And so to 1953 when the story is not so “ elegant’, though it is 
none the less interesting. We had a wonderful spring in the north, 
which encouraged the birds to breed earlier than usual. Pair No. 1 
the original Australians—laid their first egg on 1st April, as did 
pair No. 3, my most prolific pair. Pair No. 2’s first egg appeared on 
7th April—and the dates are significant because of what happened 
later. 

Pair No. 3’s four eggs were all the eggs I was able to see while the 
hens were brooding, because the other two hens always rushed back to 
their logs whenever I entered their flights in the hope of getting a peep 
at the eggs. 

I did not record the date when I found that pair No. 3 had hatched 
their four young, but they were not more than a day or two old. 
Within another day or two I managed to look into the No. 2 nest and 
found only one young one alive, another dead, and a clear egg. 
Prepared to take a risk, I took out the young one, put a 1953 Budgie 
ring on it, and put it into the No. 3 nest along with their four. I cleaned 
out the No. 2 nest in the hope that they would go to nest again—which 
they actually did. 

Then I began to reckon up dates and decided that it was long past 
time for pair No. 1. to have hatched. That evening I managed to get 
a look into the No. 1 log and found five eggs. This was new from the 
old Australians, which in the previous five years had never varied 
from having three eggs. But the lapse of time made me certain that 
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they were not going to hatch. I took out an egg, broke it, and, as I 
expected, there was a fully developed chick *‘ dead in shell ’’. I reached 
down, took out the remaining four eggs, and threw them in the dustbin. 
Imagine my consternation when I saw that three of the broken eggs 
contained /ive chicks, but the damage was done. Just too bad. 

But worse was to follow. The next day I found hen No. 3 lying dead 
in the flight. I blamed cats, which are my real béte noir. On looking 
into the log I saw that all five young were alive, but would they survive 
long? They were little better than tiny pieces of meat covered with 
down. ‘To cut a long story short the cock has reared all five, and they 
are as fine as any I have seen. 

Pair No. 2 were slow in getting on with their second nest, but when 
I went abroad at the end of July they had three fully-feathered young 
almost ready to leave the nest. On my return towards the end of 
August there were two fine young ones flying about, the third having 
died after leaving the nest. Perhaps cats again. On looking into the 
log I found the remains of a fourth young one which had died at an 
early age. 

I was not sure that the old pair No. 1 would attempt a second nest, 
but they did, returning to their normal practice of three eggs. This 
was new for them, because they had always been single brooded. 
Again something went wrong. I found two of the eggs broken and the 
third very dirty and ** neglected ’’ looking, so again I cleaned out the 
nest. ‘This must surely be the end—but it wasn’t. Just before I went 
away the old hen laid again !—a third attempt. 

On my return I found this old hen a dreadful mess. She was plucking 
herself. But she had three well-developed young ! Now comes a curious 
part of the story. ‘This hen had always plucked her young—sometimes 
rather badly—so that they looked wretched when they left the nest 
though they all fully recovered from the disfigurement. This time 
when she has plucked herself she has scarcely touched the three young 
which are now flying like hawks, and are actually the wildest I have 
ever bred. That is a puzzle I have not solved—they are in the same 
aviary, have the same nesting log, and the feeding is the same as it has 
been since I got them seven years ago. But I prefer the hen to pluck 
herself rather than the young—if there has to be plucking. 

So in spite of tragedies 1953 has provided ten young Elegants, which 
means that sixty-two have been bred here since 1948, which is not 
a bad record. And what are they like ? I may be forgiven if I give 
you the opinion of a real expert. 

A week or two ago I had a surprise visit from Dr. Alan Lendon 
and I wish I had the space to enlarge upon the pleasure that visit 
afforded me. I was able to show him the original pair he sent me in 
1946 with their three young, and all the others except one which had 
been sold, and he was kind enough to say that these birds are as fine 
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as any he has seen, even in the wild. I regard that as praise indeed, 
coming from one whose knowledge of Australian parrakeets must be 
second to none. 

Dr. Lendon was not sure whether the birds he sent me were wild 
caught or bred by him. If the former—and he has promised to let me 
know when he returns to Australia and his records—it adds to the 
interest because it may add a year or two to the age of the old pair 
which have been so persistent this year. They are certainly seven 
years old, and may be considerably more. 


* ~ . 


COUNCIL MEETING 


A Council Meeting was held on 11th November, 1953, in the 
Council Room, Zoological Society of London. 


OFFICERS FOR 1954 

There were the following retirements and appointments : 

Council : Dr. W. C. Osman Hill, Mr. E. N. T. Vane, and Mr. O. E. 
Dunmore retired by seniority ; a fourth vacancy was caused by the 
death of the Duke of Bedford. 

Mr. b. H. Dulanty, Mr. D. H. S. Risdon, Mr. Peter Scott, and 
Mr. 'T. R. Holmes Watkins were elected to fill the vacancies. 

Editor: Miss P. Barclay-Smith retired according to rule, and 
being eligible was re-elected—for a fourth term of office. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer : Mr. A. A. Prestwich retired according 
to rule, and being eligible was re-elected. 


* * * 


Elected Hon. Fellow: Mr. Allen Silver. 
Elected Hon. Life Members: Mrs. H. E. Dennis, Mr. R. J. Pickford, 
Mr. J. A. Swan, and Mr. W. H. Workman. 


* * * 


Society’s MEDAL 


The Society’s Medal was awarded to :— 


Mr. H. J. Indge, for breeding the Red-sided Eclectus Parrot (Lorius 
roralus pectoralis 

Mr. E. N. 'T. Vane, for breeding the Moustache Parrakeet (Psittacula 
alexandri fasciata). 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By JoHN YEALLAND 


A Mantell’s Kiwi (Apteryx australis mantelli), presented by the 
Government of New Zealand, arrived by air at the end of September. 
It travelled via Honolulu, San Francisco, and New York, receiving at 
each stop kind hospitality and refreshment in the form of earthworms. 

Mantell’s is the only Kiwi inhabiting North Island ; three others 
live in South Island and a fifth on Stewart Island. Since 1851 some 
twelve Kiwis of four different forms have been kept in the Gardens, 
one of them living for just over nineteen years and one or two laying 
eggs. 

Owing to its dislike of daylight, this present bird is being exhibited 
for twenty minutes only each day at 2.45 p.m. ; it is, of course, very 
active at night. 

Two Curlew Sandpipers (Frolia testacea), new to the collection ; 
a Little Stint (4. minuta) ; a Turnstone (Arenaria interpres) ; a Little 
Ringed Plover (Charadrius dubius curonicus) and three Ruffs (Philomachus 
pugnax) have been presented by the Zoological Gardens of Copen- 
hagen; Mr. J. Frodsham has presented one of the interesting 
Himalayan Black Bulbuls ( Microscelis psaroides), and other gifts include 
two Indigo Buntings (Passerina cyanea) ; a Nonpareil Bunting (P. ciris) ; 
a Cuban Finch (7iaris canora) ; an Olive Finch (T. olivacea) ; a King 
Parrakeet (Alisterus scapularis), and three young Barn Owls ( Tyto alba). 
A Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus), new to the 


collection ; two 
American Kestrels (Ff. sparverius 


and a Cayman Island Parrot 
(Amazona leucocephala caymanensis) were deposited, and three Garnet- 
throated (Kulampis jugularis) and three Gilt-crested Humming-birds 
(Orthorhynchus cristatus exilis) were received in exchange. 

Two Painted Quail have been bred at the Bird House ; a Sonnerat’s 
Jungle Fowl and three Masked Lovebirds have also been bred. 

A regrettable loss is the Spix’s Macaw after twenty-three years in 
the Gardens. 


k * * 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The fortieth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt Hotel, 
Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W.7, on Wednesday, 11th 
November, 1953, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 


Chairman: WD. Seth-Smith. 


Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, Miss P. Barclay-Smith, 
B. Benedict, Miss K. Bonner, Mrs. V. M. Bourne, W. Brain, Captain 
A. Clarence, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, T. R. W. Crewes, W. D. 
Cummings, P. L. Dabner, Mrs. I. Darnton, B. H. Dulanty, O. E. 
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Dunmore, A. Ezra, Miss 8. A. Fothergill, J. C. Garratt, T. Goodwin, 
F. Grant, H. J. Harman, Dr. E. Hindle, G. T. Iles, H. J. Indge, 
F. E. B. Johnson, Dr. R. S. Kirk, Miss E. M. Knobel, Miss M. H. 
Knobel-Harman, Dr. F. B. Lake, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, 
S. Murray, K. A. Norris, S. Porter, A. A. Prestwich, D. M. Reid- 
Henry, R. C. J. Sawyer, P. Sutton, E. H. Tong, E. N. T. Vane, 
C. H. Wastell, Mrs. J. Wheatley, H. Wilmot. 


Guests : Mrs. M. E. Albany, Miss A. M. Alderson, M. R. Alderson, 
Dr. K. W. Aylwin-Gibson, J. Bailey, P. S. Bates, Miss A. I. Batho, 
W. Bird, Mrs. W. Bird, B. E. Bransden, S. A. Croucher, Miss D. 
Dabner, W. J. C. Frost, Miss H. Gentry, Miss S$. Goodwin, Mrs. F. 
Grant, N. Hoskins, Mrs. N. Hoskins, Miss 8S. Indge, H. Ingram, 
Mrs. H. Ingram, M. A. Lake, Dr. A. Lendon, H. M. Luther, Mrs. N. 
Masters, Mrs. R. Maurice, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, 
Mrs. P. Sutton, Mrs. E. H. Tong, Mrs. C. H. Wastell, Professor J. 
Wheatley, Miss M. White, Mrs. H. Wilmot, A. J. Woods. 


Members of the Club, 44; guests, 35; total, 79. 

Members and guests stood in silence for a few moments as a tribute 
to the memory of Miss Ethel Chawner and of the Duke of Bedford. 

Before introducing the speaker for the evening the Chairman pre- 
sented the Society’s Medal to H. J. Indge, for breeding the Red-sided 
Eclectus ; and to E. N. T. Vane for breeding the Moustache Parrakeet. 

In his inimitable manner E. N. T. Vane gave a brief outline of the 
trials and tribulations likely to be experienced by the would-be 
bird photographer. 

He then showed a selection from his collection of Kodachrome 
transparencies to illustrate “ Parrots in England To-day”. It is 
probable that at present the Order Psittaciformes is represented in 
English collections by about one hundred and forty species. Now that 
the parrot ban has been reimposed it is highly improbable that some of 
these will ever again be seen alive in England. It is Vane’s intention 
to build up as complete a photographic reference library as possible. 
He would be glad to have information concerning the whereabouts of 
rare species. 

About seventy species and varieties were shown. Some of the more 
interesting were the lutino Blue-fronted Amazon, Hooded, blue Indian 
Ring-neck, and yellow Blossom-headed Parrakeet at Woburn ; 
Raymond Sawyer’s Lear’s Macaw ; Pat Maxwell’s Pesquet’s Parrot ; 
the White-bellied Caiques at “‘ Darenth-Hulme”’ ; the Kea at the 
London Zoo; and Edward Vane’s Moustache Parrakeet family 
group. 

The exhibitor is to be warmly congratulated on the very high 
standard attained, and the audience signified by its applause that it 
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fully appreciated his efforts. It is to be hoped that it will be possible 
for a further selection to be shown at a later date. 

Many members do not appear to appreciate the importance of the 
meeting notice post cards. At most of the dinners there are numerous 
members who have not expressed their intention either to be present 
or to bring guests. To enable the Secretary to complete the organiza- 
tion of the dinners intending diners MUST return their cards on or 
before the stated date. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 13th January, 1954. 

ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 

H. J. Indge has repeated his success of last year in breeding the 
Red-sided Eclectus. This year two young ones were hatched ; one 
died after two or three weeks, but the other, a female, was successfully 
reared, partly by hand. 

* * * 

Percy Glover writes that he has visited the New Zealand Govern- 
ment trout and pheasant hatcheries, near Ngongotaha. Amongst the 
birds there are two Wekas, believed to be a pair, which the curator 
hopes will breed. 

* * * 

Darenth-Hulme, 1953. Later news: a Lineolated Parrakeet 
(Bolborhynchus lineola lineola) has been successfully reared ; the nest 
also contained three eggs with fully developed chicks. This is believed 
to be the first since Miss M. E. Baker’s near success in 1913. The 
Triangular-spotted Pigeons eventually reared two young ones. 

* * * 

Dr. D. S. Newill has been elected President of the American 
Pheasant Society in succession to Dr. G. A. Allen. Dr. Newill has 
many avicultural and ornithological achievements to his credit, 
possibly the best known being his successes in bringing the Ocellated 
Wild Turkey and the Emperor Goose into the United States. 

* * * 


Arthur Lamb reports at the end of September that his young hybrid 
Blue-fronted Amazon x Yellow-cheeked Parrot “ is now eating seed, 
and will take a nut from me and eat it, so that we can say that it is 
now independent of its parents. It is a very big bird and is flying well. 
At first I thought it very clumsy, but within a week it was able to land 
on any perch without falling off”’. 

* * * 
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F. H. Rudkin, Sr., writes : ‘‘ Have you noticed the colour change of 
the beaks of young Derbyan Parrakeets ? When they first leave the 
nest they all have red beaks. Then after about three weeks they all 
turn black. But at or about their first moult the young males’ beaks 
turn red like their male parent, and the females’ beaks remain black 
like their mother’s, 

I had a pair of Valley Quail in an aviary. The hen laid about 
twelve eggs and then died. The cock took over and sat for about 
twenty days. He brought off eight chicks and has cared for and 
brooded them well.” 

* * * 

The trapping pool in St. James’s Park is now being operated and 
ringing is progressing in earnest. It is the aim to ring all the ornamental 
wildfowl in the Park, including those which are pinioned. The birds 
caught so far have been pinioned, but these are being ringed for 
record purposes. The full-winged offspring of the pinioned stock 
continues to elude capture but there is now a much better. chance of 
catching them. The Society’s special blue rings are used by the Bird 
Sanctuaries Committee, Ministry of Works. Ring size 4 is usually 
recommended for Pintail, but the Birdkeeper, our member W. H. 
Punter, has found size 3 a better fit, moving freely up and down the 
tarsus. 

* * 

C. af Enehjelm writes: ‘‘ My young Black-crested Finch (Lopho- 
spingus pusillus) hatched nm May died suddenly on 2gth July, a big 
disappointment. I still have a youngster hatched 6th July. A nest of 
two hatched later died when six days old. The hen is sitting again, 
for the fifth time, on two eggs. I have bred seven Red-headed Parrot 
Finches, five and two. The hen is at present sitting on four eggs. 
A pair of Bicheno’s Finches had six youngsters in their first nest, and 
now have four small young ones. I have bred about a dozen Cherry 
Finches (A. modesta) from two pairs. Parrotlets (F. passerinus), one 
pair has produced seven and seven, and another pair two and three.” 

* * * 

Captain R. W. Veitch sends news of his Alexandrine Parrakeets : 
‘ My seven-year-old pair this year reared four very good young. 
This is the first time I have had four in a nest. Most broods have 
been twos with occasional threes and I have bred them almost without 
a break for 18 years. The strain is a very good one and the birds 
are much bigger than imported birds. They have never shown any 
sign of attempting a second brood, and the young birds stay in the 
nest until almost as large as the parents, but only grow the two long 
central tail-feathers after they leave the nest. My twenty-two yea 
hen is still well but laid no eggs this year.” 

* * 
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An Exhibition of Nature Photography organized by The Royal 
Photographic Society as part of its Centenary Year celebrations, 
will be shown in the Society’s house at 16 Princes Gate, London, 
S.W. 7, from 1st to 22nd December, 1953. 

It will comprise prints and transparencies, in monochrome and 
colour, and stereoscopic exhibits, of mammals, birds, fish, reptiles, 
insects, flowers—and other forms of natural life, contributed by most 
of the outstanding nature photographers. The exhibition is open 
from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (Saturday 5 p.m.) but not on Sundays. 
Admission is free. 


A. A.. P. 


REVIEWS 
MENABONIT’S BIRDS. By Arnos and SARA MENABONI. Michael 
Joseph, Ltd., London, 1952. Price 84s. net. 

This book on American birds is beautifully presented and auto- 
matically falls into the class of books suitable for handsome gifts. 
There are no less than thirty-two plates in colour, thirteen in black and 
white, and a large number of smaller black and white illustrations. 
The originals of these have been loaned by the owners, private 
collectors, the National Audubon Society, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the Kennedy Galleries, and were chosen as the 
best examples of Menaboni’s work. 

The book opens with an introduction giving the life story of Athos 
Menaboni and his wife Sara, both of whom, Italian born, migrated to 
America where they met, and tells of their early struggles throughout 
which a passionate love of birds predominated. The rest of the book 


is written by Sara Menaboni, who relates in diary form the experiences 
of herself and her husband with birds and beasts. Mrs. Menaboni 
gives her impressions and opinions in a light conversational style, and 
includes many personal details. 


The majority of species depicted are not familiar to European 
readers, but the Mallard, Pintail, and Ring-necked Pheasant are of 
course similar to the European birds, and the Wood Duck, more 
commonly known in Britain as the Carolina, and Canada Goose, are 
both well known. 

A brief description of the bird is given on the back of each colour 
plate, and similar descriptions of the black and white plates are found 
at the end of the book. 

‘The reproductions of both colour and black and white plates have 
achieved a beautiful softness of tone, but some are not so successful 
as others. 


P. B-S. 
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DIE GEFIEDERTEN: Das ScHoenet LEBEN DER VoEGEL (The 
Feathered Ones: the Beautiful Life of the Birds). By RicHarp 
Gervacu. Illustrated. Fifth enlarged edition. 1953. 401 pages. 
Hamburg: Claasen Verlag. DM. 16.80. 

On rare, much too rare, occasions there comes to the desk of this 
reviewer a book on birds whose author, very fortunately, combines 
a keen knowledge of his subject-matter with an equally keen command 
of language. ‘The result is a piece of writing which at once brings the 
reader not only much useful and often little-known information but 
also information clothed in a style of writing which is a delight to read 
again and again. 

Such book is the present volume—without question a work of art, 
not likely ever to get out of date simply because it presents the truth 
as the author sees it—accurately, spiritedly, charmingly. ‘The book is 
filled with highly individualized observations of bird life in all its 
fascinating phases, mostly European birds, but also some foreigners. 
There is nothing commonplace or trite about either Gerlach’s observa- 
tions or his writing. With special enthusiasm I read his fascinating 
commentary on the songs of birds. I recall not a single bird book in 
recent years which equals Gerlach’s in point of piquancy and charm 
of style. The American book which comes nearest to it in quality of 
style and in keenness of observation and description is Dawson’s The 
Birds of California—a classic in its own right. 

There are no dry-as-dust technical descriptions burdening Gerlach’s 
work ; every page in it sparkles with a delightful liveliness as it tells the 
reader about habits, songs, and numerous other activities of birds. 
Later sections in the book are devoted to bird migration ; and one of 
the most informative, rarely found in bird books, is the one devoted to 
biographical sketches of eminent bird students, such as Bechstein, the 
Brehms, Heinroth, and others. 

If you read German at all, be sure to add this book to your library. 
It’s the sort of thing you will want to read at least once a year, if not 
more often. 


CaRL NAETHER. 


NOTES 
BENGALEE Corpon BLieu Hyerips. 


Although both Weaving Finches, Uroeginthus and Munia are well apart, never- 
theless hybrids between birds of these two genera have been proved possible. A 
Mr. G. Johnstone residing at Tenterden (Kent) had hybrids arise from the mating 
of a male fawn and white Bengalee and a female Cordon Bleu. No birds, other 
than Canaries and a pair of Zebra Finches were in the enclosure. As far as could 
be observed the Bengalee appeared to undertake not only most of the feeding, but 
a large share of the incubation. Five eggs were deposited, and four were hatched 
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apparently on consecutive days. One died at 11 days, and another at 42 days, 
which was sent to me, and is still preserved in spirit. It is a small darkish brown bird 
with white chin and a few white feathers at the edge of one wing, otherwise at this 
period it resembled a very large dark brown juvenile Cordon Bleu without blue. 
The form of mandibles and tarsi and elongated appearance favoured this bird rather 
than its male parent. Regarding the two remaining birds, I understand that later 
they became more like Bengalees and the male survivor showed a reddish-purple 
patch on the cheek. 
A. SILVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A TUDOR BIRD-CAGE 

Several readers have very kindly sent me suggestions regarding the bird most 
likely to have been kept in this cage. In appearance it is said to bear a resemblance 
to a West of Ireland lark cage, and this is probably the most likely species. 

My special thanks are due to the editorial staff of Country Life who went to a great 
deal of trouble in this matter. I am informed that there is a well-known picture 
of a Goldfinch by Carel Fabritius, painted shortly before his death in 1654. The 
bird is shown, not in a cage, but perched on a box to which it is attached by a long 
chain from one of its legs. It is suggested that possibly the example under notice 
was more in the nature of a bird-box, to which the bird retired at night, being let 
out on a chain during the day. In the old days it was apparently not uncommon 
for birds to be kept in this manner. 

A. A. PRESTWICH. 
61 CHASE Roan, 
Oakwoop, N. 14. 


BREEDING PARROTLET HYBRIDS 
Referring to the article by J. Dalborg-Johansen entitled ‘“‘ Breeding Parrotlet 
Hybrids’, which appeared in the September—October issue of the AviCULTURAL 
MAGAZINE, he says: ‘* It seems to me that the hens of both pure species and the 
hybrids are all alike.” 
The differences (other than those of plumage) mentioned by Neunzig are as 
follows : 
Blue-wing Parrotlet: Length, 120 mm.; beak, whitish; feet, blackish grey ; 
eyes, grey to dark brown. 
Emerald-rumped Parrotlet: Length, 130 mm.; beak, whitish; feet, flesh- 
coloured ; eyes, brown. 
He further mentions a subspecies (Psittacula deliciosa Ridgw.) which is smaller 
120 mm.) and of a brighter green. The birds I bred (see AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE, 
September, 1926) certainly were not larger than Blue-wings and must have belonged 
to this subspecies. They came from Dutch Guiana and their pink legs definitely 
enhanced their beauty. 
H. WILDEBOER. 
** BURNBRAE,”” HOLDERNESS ROAD, HULL. 
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